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THE ALDINE: 



THE SALE OF THE JOHNSTON GALLERY. 



Among the most notable events in art circles, dur- 
ing the Centennial year of 1876, the sale in December 
of Mr. John Taylor Johnston's collection of pictures, 
statuary, etcetera, must certainly be given a high place. 
Indeed, in many respects it was the most remarkable 
by far, of all. It was noteworthy not only on account 
of the character of the works sold, but also from the 
fact that such a sale of so many and so costly art works 
should prove a success in such times. Mr. Johnston 
has long been known as an assiduous but not particu- 
larly discriminating purchaser of pictures chiefly by 
modern artists. It was thought by many that his col- 
lection was more numerous than intrinsically valu- 
able, though that portion of it exhibited at the Loan 
Exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art showed it to contain many valuable 
pictures. 

Mr. Johnston has been so well known 
as a generous patron of artists, and so 
ready to aid any movement which prom- 
ised to promote in any way the cause of 
art education, and of fostering a love and 
knowledge of art among the people, that 
sympathy for his pecuniary misfortunes was 
general and widespread, and there was an 
universal hope that the sale might be a 
financial success. At the same time there 
was a general fear felt that the pecuniary 
situation of the country was not such as 
to make the realization of this hope very 
probable. The hope, however, helped to 
draw a large crowd together at the sale, 
and so became, perhaps, to a certain ex- 
tent a contributor to its own realization. 

The sale was held at Chickering Hall, 
on the evenings of the 19th, 20th and 2 2d 
of December, the oil paintings — except a 
few sketches in oil — having been sold on 
the first two evenings, while the water col- 
ors and drawings were disposed of on the 
last evening. There was a very large at- 
tendance, the house being filled in all 
parts by such an audience as only New 
York could show, and New York only on 
some occasion of especial interest to art 
and literary circles. The parquet had 
been reserved for holders of tickets, which 
had been issued only to those who were 
supposed to be intending buyers ; but the 
dress circle and gallery were also filled, 
and many were unable to find seats. The 
event showed that many of these were pur- 
chasers, though undoubtedly many were 
drawn there chiefly by curiosity or sym- 
pathy with Mr. Johnston. 

The first evening's catalogue comprised 
ninety-four numbers, of which the most 
notable lots were Turner's *' Slave Ship;" 
'* Soldiers at Cards," by Meissonier; 
''Blowing Bubbles," by Bouguereau ; ^ 
** Nymph at the Fountain," by Dela- 
roche; ''The Quarrel of the Pets," by 
Escosura ; ' ' Isabella and the Pot of 
Basil," by Holman Hunt; "The Call to Prayer, 
G6r6me ; ' ' Wallachian Peasants crossing a Ford 
Schreyer ; " Paestum by Moonlight," by Weir ; Cole's 
"Voyage of Life," four pictures ; Miiller's "Last Roll 
Call in the Conciergerie ; " Hasenclever's three illus- 
trations of the " Jobsiade ;" portrait of Nell Gwynne, 
by Sir Peter Lely ; "Spalatro's Vision of the Bloody 
Hand," by Washington Allston ; and a few others 
which we have not space to catalogue here. 

Undoubtedly the great interest of the evening cen- 
tred in the sale of the "Slave Ship," and the audience 
sat with great patience until it was brought out — 
which was not until nearly eleven o'clock, and then 
greeted with applause. The bidding was not nearly 
so brisk as had been expected, and stopped quite sud- 
denly when $10,000 had been reached, a sum just 
one-third of what Mr. Johnston is reported to have 
paid for it. The purchaser was a Boston gentleman, 
and the picture will be taken to that city. It was 



evident that the audience had a less high opinion of 
the picture than that entertained by Mr. Ruskin. 

The gem of the collection was undoubtedly the 
Meissonier, which was the last picture sold — at mid- 
night — and which was knocked down to Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, after a spirited bidding, for $11,500, 
which, for a picture of its size — 8 by 10 inches — 
may be considered a notable price. The Gerome 
brought $4,000; the "Pot of Basil," $2,650; the 
Schreyer, $2, 700 ; Mr. Weir's picture of Paestum, 
$4,600 ; the four pictures of the "Voyage of Life," 
$3,100; Hasenclever's series, $4,200; "Spalatro's 
Vision," $3,900 ; and the "Roll-Call at the Concier- 
gerie," $8,200. Those were the pictures bringing 
the largest prices, though what may be considered 
good prices were paid for all. 
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The second night's sale included Church's "Niag- 
ara Falls, "which sold for $12,500; aVernet "Italian 
Bandits surprised by Papal Troops," for $6,100; a 
Brion, $7,150; a landscape, with cattle, by Troyon, 
$9,700; Decamp's "Turkish Patrol," $8,300; a 
Zamacois, $6, 500 ; ' ' The New Sister, " by Meyer von 
Bremen, $3,700 ; Bouguereau's "On the Way to the 
Bath," $6,000; Meissonier's "Marshal Saxe and 
Staff"," 8 by 9 inches, $8,600 ; "A Young Roman's 
Bath," by Gleyre, $5,200. This is said to be the 
only specimen of this artist's work in the country. 
Schreyer's "Arabs Retreating" brought $6,700, and 
G6r6me's "Death of Caesar," $8,000. Vela's statue 
of the "Last Days of Napoleon" brought $8,100. 
These were the most notable prices. The total 
amount of the two evenings' sale was $304,170 — 
rather more than the pictures cost Mr. Johnston — a 
most remarkable commentary on the progress in art 
culture among Americans within the past few years. 



The Painter Diaz — The New Opera. 

In the commencement of the present century a 
galaxy of remarkable artists arose — Rousseau, Millet, 
Dupr6, Diaz. The two former are dead, the last has 
just expired. 

Diaz — or rather Narcisse-Virgile Diaz de la Pena 
is the name in the record of his birth ; but Diaz 
short, to all who knew him or of him — belonged to 
that group of enthusiasts who are born with the voca- 
tion of an art, and who consecrate an entire life to it, 
even to the last breath. At seventy years of age they 
are found, if not as strong in their ability, at least as 
great lovers of their faith as at twenty years ; the hand 
becomes less sure, the brilliancy of fancy dimmed, but 
the soul filled with juvenile ardor stands 
up and seems to defy death. Such was 
Diaz. His debut was painful, as were 
those of the splendid companions of his 
youth, among whom he takes his place 
in the history of French art, and like them 
he suffered for it. At that epoch the world 
was not acquainted with the artist such as 
the present busy age has made him — that 
singular mixture of merchant and dandy, 
who, after conning all day over his ledger, 
robes himself in fine clothes, a camellia in 
butfon-hole, and is happier in passing for 
an exquisite than an artist. His correct 
life smoothly glides between a traffic based 
upon his merchandise and the giddy joys 
> of wealth which comes very often^ before 
talent. 

The early days of such as Rousseau, 
Millet, Diaz are a long martyrdom. Of 
money they thought little, so ftiuch were 
their thoughts elsewhere : their brains had 
not the time to be occupied with common 
every-day affairs * and as if they felt them- 
selves neglected in the midst of the crowd, 
they pressed closer together, living in com- 
mon in the same misery and the same ab- 
negation, leaving a work that will be the 
consolation of our successors. It is not 
from such artists that one can force a con- 
cession ; it is not from such heroes that 
one could obtain work to please the mer- 
chant or picture dealer ; they did not live 
by the side of those lovers of art who pur- 
chased only when the painter stooped to 
his ignorance. What men ! What ad- 
mirable disdain for all that was not art ! 
What supreme disgust for vulgar pleasure ! 
One never found them in the drawing- 
rooms of theatres on the nights of first 
representations ; their names were never 
among those of invited guests to fetes, 
balls, parties ; they disdained to seat them- 
selves in a club between a sprouting no- 
bleman, who had only his title to real no- 
bility, and an old man known only for his 
wealth. But, on the other hand, they 
were always found in the battles around a 
work of art. It is true, their dickies were 
not always of the cleanest, and the white cravats were ' 
always " forgotten ; " but they were ever the foremost 
in the melee upon a question of art, and decided to 
die miserable sooner than surrender one atom of 
their genius. 

Rousseau sold many of his best pictures, without 
bargaining, for five or ten dollars. Money to him 
was but liberty conquered to work for another month. 
Millet, with his numerous family, often had not a 
morsel of bread in the house. Jules Dupr6, the last 
survivor of this brilliant circle of grand painters, re- 
sponded to a picture dealer who was commanding 
work for three thousand dollars, upon the condition 
that the painter would make a few concessions to the 
amiable amateur : ' ' Keep your money ! I prefer to 
return home ;" and Diaz, who was the enfant terrible 
of the band, cried one day, in thrusting his wooden 
leg through a valuable picture, ' ' And when I am 
rich I will set a diamond in mv drumstick. " 
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In this group of admirable painters Diaz did not, 
perhaps, occupy the foremost position, but he is 
worthy to be classed among them. The others 
sought to render in their works the grand or terrible 
features of nature. Rousseau saw the landscape with 
greater majesty, and let us say truth — with a sincerity 
more penetrating ; Millet with a knowledge most 
profound and poesy most inspiring. The sun shone 
upon Diaz's cradle, and the good fairy who presided 
at his birth had given him the genius of a colorist. 
He was not a grand master in the absolute sense of 
the word ; he was an enchanter. One does not rest 
silent before his work. He had not the severe and 
grand poetry of Millet, nor the masterly power of 
Rousseau, and notwithstanding he marches between 
the two greatest landscape painters of his epoch, he 
had the fancy that overruns and the varied color that 
charms. Diaz was the painter of the forest illumined 
by the full sun, which spreads around his warmth and 
life. The art of Rousseau is imposing in its gran- 
deur, that of Millet by its savage poetry ; the work 
of Diaz is an enchantment for the eye. It is from 
his young days that the best of his work datesV- 
those landscapes thrown upon the canvas in an hour 
of inspiration, those figures drowned iii luminous 
half-tones, all those admirable pages produced with- 
out effort — I don't say without study — for which 
one pays now their weight in gold, he delivered to 
the rapacious picture dealer for a bit of bread, happy 
to regain that beautiful forest of Fontainebleau, 
wherein his fancy became intoxicated and to which 
the old man still returned each autumn, to correct in 
the presence of nature the errors of the too hasty pro- 
ductions which saddened his later years. Flatterers 
would tell him that he did better than ever, but he 
turned to them a deaf ear; and says the critic, ''How 
many times, at Etretat, have I surprised him before 
his easel in a state of prostration that told the doubts 
of his soul. Already a prey to that disease which 
carried him away, his eyes still filled with fire, but 
filled also with I do not know what of sadness, Diaz 
felt well that with youth he had lost the certainty of 
hand ; the sun was no more, as formerly, the slave 
of the artist. Diaz asked of it now but one of its 
rays, and felt so well that his part was crumbling 
around him, that often he escaped from his charming 
villa full of flowers, to go seek, in the solitude of the 
forest, a few echoes of his yguth. " 

It is of the youth of Diaz that posterity will pre- 
serve a precious souvenir. He was hardly acquainted 
with fortune until his sixtieth year, when he returned 
from Brussels, where he had fled upon the opening 
of the war. The world, hungry for the works of art 
of France, threw itself into Paris with the hope of 
carrying off from the unfortunate city its art treasures 
at a miserable price. The result of such an agglom- 
eration of picture buyers from the four quarters of the 
globe was an extraordinary rise in the price of art 
labor. Diaz had his share of the golden rain. His 
pictures sold then for unheard of prices ; dealers 
crowded the atelier of the old man, and he had not 
the force to resist the temptation ; he finished where 
others commence, by an extensive production. Not 
that he loved money, but the old child was flattered 
by seeing himself the object of adulation of those who 
had for so many and so long years neglected him. 
Upon the decline of life, he evinced a childish joy in 
gathering with his two hands the money that came to 
him, and throwing it away with the thoughtlessness 
of childhood immediately after. He bought any- 
thing that came under his hand -^ a house, an object 
of art, or an old tapestry, everything without bargain- 
ing over the price. He would go out in the morning, 
as he said, to take the air, and return at noon after 
having paid to some broker twenty thousand francs. 
Here and there he would often find stuck away in 
some back shop an old panel to which he attached 
value for the souvenirs of other days. Then Diaz 
bought the Diaz at the price they would ask. So it 
was, one day, he found and paid six hundred dollars 
for a sketch made in his young days, and which he 
had sold then for five dollars ; he was so happy with 
it, that he hung it over his bed, in order that, on 
arising each morning, he would have, as it were, a 



ray of his vanished youth. In spite of his ferocious 
aspect, and his large black eyes under their thick eye- 
brows, which frightened all the children, his was an 
excellent heart, filled with tenderness, and ready for 
any sacrifice for those who were dear to him. He 
preserved with tender respect the sketches of all the 
great artists of his time. Attaining himself the high- 
est summit of renown, the old man kept in his warm 
and gentle heart the image of Theodore Rousseau, of 
whom he spoke with the warmth of a pupil and the 
enthusiasm of a debutant. 

Among others, there is a study, made by Diaz years 
ago in the forest of Fontainebleau, a pure chef-d'oeuvre. 
Often he has been offered fifteen thousand francs for 
that simple tree trunk thrown upon the canvas in a 
happy moment. His response always was : * ' I can 
never separate myself from it. Rousseau saw me 
make that study, and he said that I would never sur- 
pass it. My children will guard it for our sakes. " 

That subordination of a man of such high value to 
a painter that he considered his superior in the art, is 
truly touching, anc}, better than pen, it makes the 
eulogy of the brave heart that has ceased to beat. 

Diaz : preserved from his youth the dislike of con- 
ventjonialities that was peculiar to him. Nothing was 
so repugnant to him as :to put on a black dress coat, 
white cravat, and to embellish ofl&cial saloons. It was 
for that that the grand painter was only simple "Che- 
valier de la Legion d^Honneur ;" and when friends 
would say, '* Mr. Diaz, you -are wrong"— he would 
say, ':' When they ;wish to make me officer, th^ Min- 
ister • can bring the rosette: to . my atelier. I never 
learned in my youth, to pose in antechambers. " Says 
the r critic :* 'At first view the illustrious Diaz was not 
sedtictive-r-that famous black eye and: bushy eyebrow 
had something frightful in it; but Once one had 
penetrated into his excellent heart, he discovered only 
goodness iaiid tenderness. What charming hours have 
I passedwith him. upon the hill behind his lovely 
villa at Stretat, from whence one views the open sea. 
Before the :majesty:Qf the ocep^n his soul would over- 
flow. It was: in those hourg ,Gf enthusi^m and ten- 
derness- that I; loved to talk to him of his young 
days and the grand artists who had prjeceded him to 
the tomb.: It was then that the old. man was trans- 
formed by the souvenirs of the past, and he would 
tell the history}— rhfsar trending, but at the same time 
grand — of ;that ;grQup. of admirable painters, in the 
midst of wbpm bis life had glided away. More than 
orice he wiped i^way; a discreet . tear wjiile speaking, 
with juvenile, admiration, of Rouss^ai^, ^ the strongest 
of us all,' he would say. And when I .would ask 
him, ' Frankly, do you never; feel anger that your 
talent is overlooked by the Gourt ?.' Diaz, ^e^ppnded 
with emotion, ' Ah ! we scarcely had, time to think 
of those miseries ! We would return in the evening 
from the forest, overcome by fatigue, but the soul 
filled with, grand impressions.\ The evenings were 
passed among men who loved: one another, and whp 
all pursued the same aina. : Dp.yQu belieye that Millet 
had less genius the day that Rousseau brought a four- 
pound loaf of bread to his hungry children ? No !^ I 
would give, willingly, this villa and all that I possess, 
in exchange for two years of the rapture and life of 
those days. The sorceress, Fortune, makes us beasts 
and cowards. Now I am, like others, vanquished by 
the powerful magician. ' A grateful country will guard 
his memory as that of a grand painter who has cast 
much glory upon it ; and, henceforth, he takes his 
place between Theodore Rousseau and Millet, the 
two great painters whom he loved so much. " 

Paris talks of nothing, now, but of *' Paul and Vir- 
ginia," the new opera by Victor Mass6, who is an 
old and well-known author. This is not the first time 
that the charming work of Bemardin de St. Pierre 
has been the subject for theatrical representation and 
for the lyric stage. In 1791, at the Theatre Favert 
(now Italian Opera), was given a three-act opera of 
Kreutzer ; the work is not altogether a chef-d'ceuvre, 
but a very beautiful one nevertheless, filled with 
smooth, penetrating melodies, warm and fine colPred, 
largely and powerfully composed — dramatic even at 
times. It had a rapid and universal success, and was 
retained in the repertoire until the end of the first third 



of the present century. In 1794, at the Theatre 
Feydeau, a three-act opera, by Lesueur. In this opera 
are several fine choruses and a * ' Hymn to the Sun, " 
which is often sung in concerts of the present day. 
Less fortunate than Kreutzer, who had treated the 
same subject, Lesueur did not have the pleasure of 
witnessing his work retained in the ripertoire, A 
ballet of '* iPaul and Virginia," by Kreutzer, for the 
Grand Opera, was given in 1806 ; this is scarcely 
anything more than a selection of music from the 
opera by that master, adapted to the conveniences of 
the ballet ^'Garzel." And now the chief of all the 
Pauls and Virginias by Mass6 ! He received the first 
idea from the (late) sculptor Garpeaux, who said to 
the author of ''Galatea," ** You do the piece and I'll 
do the group." The idea pleased the musician, who 
spoke to Michel Garr6 and Jules Barbier, poets ; mu- 
sician and sculptor set to work. The sculptor finished 
first, and every one knows the lovely group of *' Paul 
carrying Virginia over a Stream." But it was not so 
easy to produce the opera. The poem presented 
enormous .difficulties, and was rewritten four times. 
It was the last work of Garr6, for he expired imme- ^ 
diately after having placed the word "Finis" to the 
task. But Mass6 had his poem ; and from the day 
he received it from the hai^ds of Jules Barbier, he has 
lived but for his heroes. Suffering, loving, weeping 
with them ; giving a little of each day of his life to 
bring again before us the divine children of the great 
romancist. 

When the opera was terminated, it was necessary to 
find interpreters ; and one does not encounter, every 
day, tenors and sopranos possessing at the same time 
youth and talent. A voyage was made to London, 
to see Gapoul (the finest of French tenors) and Ade- 
lina Patti. Unfortunately, Patti bad two years of. an 
engagement to serve. Gapoul, after reading this par- 
tition, accepted with enthusiasm. So Paul was found ; 
and now, Virginia. Offers were made to Nilssoil; 
she, too, was engaged, although three thousand five 
hundred francs a night was offered. Finally, Virginia 
was found in Miss G6cile Ritter, whose name was 
known only to amateurs. She is the only pupil of 
ber brother, Theodore Ritter, the celebrated pianist, 
whp did not wish his sister to appear on any stage till 
twenty years of age. She is not yet seventeen ; hut 
when the role of Virginia was offered h6 had not the 
courage to resist. Seldom has a debutante made her 
entrance by such a door to an artistic career, and 
when she entered upon the scene, leaning upon 
Paul's arm, and both sheltering themselves from the 
rain (real water) by an enormous palm leaf, there was 
a genuine murmur of sympathy through the house. 
It viTould be diflScult to imagine a more glorious 
couple. Mile. Ritter has magnificent black hair 
(blonde for the occasion), felling nearly if not quite 
to her knees ; large, hazel eyes filled with charming 
melancholy. She lived in the neighborhood of Mar- 
seilles with her mother. Parted, then, one fine morn- 
ing from her maiden's chamber and her poor ^ for, 
like Virginia, she too had her poor — at the moment 
of going away she had them all sent for ; then, when 
assembled, she emptied into their hkhds all her little 
savings, some one hundred and forty fiancs, and said, 
'' Pray for me ! " and with these simple words left 
them. And now you know Virginia. 

Seldom has a work been received with the fiivor 
and warmth of this of Victor Mass6's. Among the 
audience was Adelina Patti, and she kept time with 
legs, head and hands; from the opening duetto to the 
finale the grand artist underlined, so to speak, every 
morceaii ; directing the orchestra, at the same time, 
with the end of a tiny finger — her great black eyes 
brilliant with pleasure. I should not be surprised if 
the role of Virginia became one of the fevorites of 
Patti. There are two overtures to "Paul and Vir- 
ginia;" the first may be entitled "The Sea;" the 
second, "The Forest" It was really at the sea side 
that Victor Mass6 wrote the part ; during long hours 
he paced the shore, and that which struck him forcibly 
was the monotony of the sound of which the force of 
the tempest even could not break the regularity. The 
waves of the most furious sea, like those of the calm- 
est, sang the same rhythm to the ear of the musician. 
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And he has rendered faithfully that eternal plaint 
The question of costumes was one of great import- 
ance. Gr^vin, the celebrated designer, designed the 
costumes ; these costumes appeared simple, and really 
there was not opportunity to display the exquisite taste 
which this draughtsman possesses ; but some qf them 
were rather embarrassing ; that of the negress M6ala, 
after it was finished something was wanting. What ? 
It was too pretty. One day Grevin entered the theatre, 
crying, ''I have it ! " and he opened a piece of linen 
and exhibited an old spotted curtain, full of holes : 
"Behold the fipishing touch to the costume of Maud 
Eugalli!" ''What! that curtain ? " ''Yes; this old 
curtain, that I had at home ; attach it around her 
waist and you will see. " And the costume was com- 
pleted to a charm. 

Victor Mass6 and Jules Barbier, the two authors, 
were upon the scene all the evening, surrounded by 
admiring and congratulatory friends, both nervous, 
yet both enjoying equally the loud applause of the 
audience. Since the death of his co-laborer, Michel 
Carr6, Jules Barbier has altered several times "Paul 
and Virginia;" but every time Mass^ asked him to 
change something, he commenced by crying, "Never ! 
never ! never ! " Then, struck by sudden remorse, 
he would take his head between his hands, and ex- 
temporize several beautiful verses. It is said that at 
nearly every repetition Mass6 and Barbier quarreled, 
or rather disputed, at the first act ; would &11 out with 
each other at the second, and embrace at the third. 
It was so regijlar that the employes, seeing the two 
pouting, would say, "They are at the second act." 
But on the everiihg of the first representation, both 
musician and poet were embracing one another dur- 
ing the entire three acts ; and they had very good 
reason to do so. The opera, in words and music, 
will take its place among the best of the French 
school. It is a cAey-cTcBuvre, 

1 should not close this letter without saying a few 
words of that great tenor, Gapoul, whose name is so 
well known in America ; he is not only a fine singer, 
but he is a capital composer, and poet even. A Hun- 
garian song, "Meha," has just been issued from his 
pen and brain ; the press join in saying that the words 
and music are equally fiill of poetry and charming 
jipeldBy. As for his rendering of Paul, in the opera, 
below is a note from Victor Mass6 to Capoul, which 
speaks plainer than words the estimation of a great 
composer for this truly great singer : 

November i8, 1876. 
My dear Capoul: 

This Saturday evening I am at home with my family, and, as 
they are assembled, I ask of them what can I do to prove to you 
my admiration for your talent and my acknowledgment for the 
support you have so constantly given, for so long a time, to 
"Paul and Virginia. 'V This is what I have found. I ask of 
you the permission to dedicate to you my partition, and to put 
upon a white leaf those simple words, which will tell, in the 
present and in the future, all that I owe to you. 
To my friend Capoul, 

V. Masse. 

P. S. If you accept, > the partition will bear your name from 
Thursday. 

Sunday. 
My dear Masse : 

You crown my most secret and most ardent wish. Thanks, 
from the depths of my heart, for that dedication that I did not 
dare to hope for, and which will, thanks to your generous 
thought, 'attach my name to the immortality of your work. 

Yours, Paul Capoul. 

The great Italian singer Tamburini died at Nice in 
the commencement of this month. Antonio Tambu- 
rini was bom at Faenza, March 28th, 1800. He 
''debuted" at nineteen years of age at Bologna, with 
grand eclat Since then his career was but one long 
success. In 1832 he sang, for the first time in Paris, 
in * ' Cenerentola ; " and during twenty years he was 
the baritone di primo cartello of the Italian scene. 
Says Alphonse Karr : *' He was a great artist ; and, as 
one day I was felicitating him upon having retired 
from the theatre at the height of his talents and re- 
nown, while nearly all of his companions of the fa- 
mous Pleiades of the Italian Theatre of Paris, male 
and female, obstinately continued to show themselves 
to the public in their age and decrepitude, having 
finished their account with art and the public — an 
account of pleasures, sorrows and vexations, by an 



equal portion of one and the other — only the impres- 
sions that are sad and grievous, being the last, remain 
the longest * They wished,' said he, ' to be too rich, 
or they have preserved nothing. I also, as soon as I 
had assured myself of macaroni for the rest of my life, 
I retired.' Sometimes since his retirement he has 
sung at Nice for charity purposes ; and they admired 
how that, in his old age, he had guarded not only his 
method and art, but his suppleness, power and fresh- 
ness of voice, that threw younger artists who sang with 
him into the shade. The 'macaroni' of Tamburini 
consisted in a very pretty fortune ; but, alas ! the old 
artist believed in vain that he had assured to himself 
his ^ macaroni ' for the rest of his days. Tamburini 
died very honorably ruined, and would have died 
poor, but for the pious solicitude of a son-in-law. He 
was afflicted, at the same time, with another misfor- 
fortune which he had not the force to resist, as he had 
the loss of fortune — his wife, the companion of his 
life, died but a year or so ago. Providence, who had 
so severely struck, had, in the end, pity upon him, and 
in his later days had taken from him, almost com- 
pletely, his memory — so much so, that scarcely a 
month ago meeting him, drawn by servants in livery, 
in an elegant little invalid's carriage, I was at the time 
surprised and touched to see, by his kind smile and ex- 
tended hand, that he recognized me. " — Outremer. 



PAIRING TIME. 



All know the peculiar usage of St. Valentine's 
Day — the old, because they remember it, and the 
young, because they have found it out. For more 
centuries than we can recall, even if we were disposed 
to attempt the task, it has been the custom for young 
men on this day — or more properly on its eve — to 
choose a sweetheart or a dear friend, of the other sex, 
to whom and to whose service they should consider 
themselves bound for at least the ensuing year. Many, 
and some most moving tales are told us concerning 
the observances of the day in times gone by, when it 
was looked upon as a really important day in the 
calendar — before we had been taught by modem in- 
credulity and iconoclasm, to throw it out on the gene- 
ral waste heap of saints, saints' days, and all the be- 
longings of saints, to which we are now supposed to 
relegate all that the world has united to call purer, 
better, or holier than we are in our daily lives. 

It used to be the custom for swains, on the eve of 
St Valentine's Day, or toward the dawn of the day 
itself, to repair to the dwellings of their several sweet- 
hearts to offer, with some present of greater or less 
value, their services for the coming year as faithful 
servant or cavalier. Of course it would often happen 
that more than one youth would seek the fevor of the 
same Phyllis; and, in that case, it was provided 
either that he who first came should be the chosen 
one, or that the maiden should exercise the right of 
selection ; and hence arose, without doubt, the many 
forms of invocation which have come down to the 
present from more remote times. 

As a rule, the choice made in most of those cases 
was made — or was professed or supposed to be made 
— from the depths of the heart, and to be a choice 
not for a year only but for all time ; and hence the 
importance attaching to the observances of the day. 
It might be a matter of smaller consequence to be 
rejected as a cavalier for the coming year, just as it 
would' be of little real moment who had the belle's 
hand in a dance — though youth would hardly bear 
either fate with entire equanimity — but to be rejected 
as a suitor for life, were certainly a much harder and 
grievous fate. It may fairly be presumed that this 
fate, or the fear of it, has led to many a heart-burning 
and jealousy, and perhaps to downright hate and ac- 
tual violence. 

From the customs just cited, in vogue when men 
were not ashamed to do their courting openly, nor 
maidens to be thus openly wooed, to those of the 
present time when such things are decorously hidden 
behind a vail, and Corydon and Phyllis are supposed 
to entertain toward one another almost any senti- 
ments rather than those of love, and conceal — or try 
to conceal — whatever feelings they may have, the 



step may have been a long one, but it has been easily 
taken and is easily marked. It may be questioned 
whether in taking it we have so much advanced, as we 
claim to have done in most things, beyond the stand- 
ard of our ancestors. 

To be sure, swains no longer fight under my lady's 
window, to see which of them shall have her earliest 
recognition and be her '* Valentine," but that is partly 
because they are not there to fight It is by no means . 
certain that they do not indulge in quite as rancorous, 
if more decorous and less deadly, quarrels elsewhere. 
We have notably changed the old methods, and we 
doubt if the change be an amendment There has 
come upon our customs the blight of this real or 
affected secrecy ; and Corydon, no longer obliged to 
attend in person, sends his love messages by the post- 
man, and so may woo a dozen maids ; while Phyllis, 
no longer under the necessity of-opening her lattice 
at break of day to choose one lover, may rise at noon 
and entertain a room full if it so please her. 

Nor is the day, as we now manage matters, so en- 
tirely consecrated to love as it used to be and ought 
to be. Malevolence, petty spite and hate have taken 
advantage of its privileges, and use the postman quite 
as freely, and often more effectually, than does Cupid 
himself Therein are the da:y and its traditions 
wofully dishonored, and both are fast coming into 
disrepute. Nor are we sorry. It is undoubtedly sad 
to see the pleasant traditions of the past slipping from 
us, but it were much more sad to see them twisted 
from the pristine purity of their original significance 
to something which can only make good men weep. 

About the origin of the custom of choosing valen- 
tines on the 14th of Febraiiry, there has been ex- 
pended not a little learned speculation, and yet the 
problem has not been by any means definitely solved. 
It has certainly existed, as we have said, from very 
remote times, the ceremonies and observances being 
by no means the same in every country. Thus, in 
Lorraine, and other parts of the continent of Europe, 
it used to be the custom for a number of young men 
and maidens to assemble on St Valentine's Eve, in- 
scribe upon slips of paper an equal number of names 
of bachelors and maids, put them into two receptacles, 
and proceed to draw them, after the manner of a lot- 
tery, in such way that each should get the name of a 
person of the opposite sex. The person so drawn 
became one's valentine. ^ Of course it often happened 
that one, besides securing a valentine, would also 
become the valentine of another; but Misson, a 
shrewd traveler of the early part of the eighteenth 
century, assures us that *' the man stuck faster to the 
valentine that fallen to him than to her to whom he 
had fallen." For a whole year, under this system, 
the man was obliged to be the loyal knight of the 
valentine to whom fortune had assigned him ; and it 
is not to be wondered at that these temporary en- 
gagements often became permanent. 

During the fifteenth century this kind of lottery 
became a popular amusement at most of the Europ- 
ean courts ; and Pepys tells us that, in the time of 
Charles II., married as well as single people could be 
chosen. 

The customs of Valentine's Day are often associ- 
ated with St Valentine, who suffered martyrdom by 
being beheaded in the reign of Claudius II. , and who 
was of such a sweet and loving disposition that, it is 
supposed, loving friends could best be chosen on the 
day assigned to him in the calendar. This, however, 
is probably a mistaken idea. The best explanation 
of the customs of the day is probably that which de- 
rives them from the Roman " Lupercalia, " when, 
among other things done,' '* the names of young 
women were put in a box, whence they were drawn by 
the young men as chance directed." This, in time, 
was probably derived from the fact that about this 
time birds choose their mates, at least in the climate 
of the most part of Europe — here they are later in 
pairing. A thoroughly charming picture has been 
given us, however, by M. Rene, of the pairing of the 
birds, which is always interesting to the naturalist and 
to the lover of animated nature, no matter in what 
part of the year it takes place, nor how close it may 
be to, nor how far from St. Valentine's Day. 



